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TALES. tude to him had never been loneliness, nor melan-| near the unaccompanied youth. I daze not say that, 
aah wat - choly splenetic repining ; to him society, in its ordi-| at such an hour, and in such a place, the presence 





FOR THE NEW-YOKK MIRROR. 
THE BIRTH-DAY PROPHECY. 
A TALE OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 
(Continued.) 

Many had ever been as gentle in her life as the 
breathings of a mild spring morning; her thoughts | 
had ever arisen, like the purest incense, to their 
holy source; and in her last hour she was blessed. | 


nary organization, was a wilderness of folly, and the}, of so strange an object did not add many pulses to 
idle converse of common life, but the frittering) the heart of Charles; but he retained his place un- 
away of responsible gifts. Therefore, he indulged| moving, and gazed upon his unknown visiter with 
his spirit in lonely self-communion, and the craggy| an eye which demanded an explanation of his pur- 
rock, the unmhabited mountain, the waving forest,! pose. Its announcement was not long deferred ; the 
and the placid stream, were to him fitter compa-| stranger strode fearlessly onward till he stood face 
/nions and wiser teachers than the thoughless revel-| to face with the anxious, but unintimidated youth 
lers of a departing day. No tinge of misanthropy) « Son of Elwyn !”’ said he, and his stern features 
was on his heart, though the unceasing toil to which} relaxed into a visionary smile as he spoke, “ to thee 


he had been subjected, and the cruelties which he} I come unknown and unwelcomed; thy hours in 





A beautiful divinity beamed on her marble brow ;| 


had borne from his unfeeling kindred, were fully! life were few when I met thy fathe: in his glorious 


a sweet smile rested on ber pallid lips; and, as she | calculated to darken his thoughts with the clouds, beauty, and beheld his now satisfied destiny upon 


lay in her shroud, though speechless, yet she spoke | 


lot hatred. But not in vain had he been taught re-| his noble brow. Thou knowest me not, but when 


with a holy eloquence to every beholder, and all| fleetion. Young as he was, he scorned to involve! | tell thee that thy many wrongs are not unknown, 
turned away from the lovely corse both wiser and} his species in his condemnation of the unprincipled) nor thy birth unremembered, nor thy virtues unbe- 
better, than ere they beheld the blessedness of a sin- | few, to whose tyranny he was exposed. By nature) held, thou mayest look upon me as an ancient friend, 


less life upon the face of death. 
When she was laid in her silent rest, the voice 
of grief was eloquent, and tears stole 


alike. With a serene solemnity she was committed | 


to the grave, and the mourners returned to their) : 
could never be realised ; his spirit longed fora higher, dred. Your mind was not moulded acc ording to 


homes again. But she was not forgotten in the land 
of the living; her beauty and her virtues were em- 


balmed in the memory of the young and the aged, | 


and many a heart was kept from the taint of human 
evil, by the lovely example of sweet Mary Elwyn. 
The evening that followed her interment was most 


transcendantly beautiful; the full antumnal moon | 
arose in cloudless glory, and the soft sweet airs play- | 


ed among the leaves of the grove, and breathed 


soothingly upon the brow of the enthusiastic boy, as 
he wandered forth to indulge his sorrow, among | 
those quiet scenes, which had been rendered sacred | 
by fraternal love. i 


The residence of Mr. Lincoln was picturesque | 
and romantic. His house, situated on the summit | 
of a beautiful eminence, commanded a wide range 
of forest, mountain, and savannah ; the spires of se- 


of nature gazed around him; the lovely lake of 
Brookfield appeared afar off, like a vision of en-| 


kind and gentle, as all must be, whose minds are) jy the guise of a stranger.” 


|pure, and whose hearts are honest, he felt that vir- | “ Your voice sounds kindly; what would you 


down the te Was an inhabitant of earth, and that the lessons) with me? Grief weighs heavy on my spirit—I have 


cheeks of the tender maiden and the man of pride, of a just humanity were understood and followed) sought my favourite solitude.” 


rd penn bie 4 rn ey “cope ane toned “ Yes, too readily have you ever sought it as your 
well upon idealities, which his reason told him| only refuge from the cold unkindness of your kin- 


—— than this werld con afiord. in vain he the fashion of theirs, nor can their bearts reciprocate 
had searched the hearts of those around him for oon | the feelings which glow, with ethereal light, within 
genial sympathies and reciprocal aspirations. Too! 1, unexplored depths of your bosom. Wrapped in 
dull to oo —_ pena, gente hastened) jonely self-communion, you have indulged an in- 
‘sary dagdeenadhs seme roar vere tia a remy tense and unrevealing sensibility, till, absorbed in 





the contemplation of abstruse ideelities, your spirit 
as they could possibly Seal Ses _ me, gpatually,) has imbibed the breath of purer woe hg and half 
he grew estranged from their regards, without griev-) fitted itself for the unaccommodating realities of 
ing for the companionship he wad forteited. this. Nothing on earth so utterly incapacitates us 

Such was the character of the young Charles El-/ fo, 4) rational enjoyment, so paralyses the energies 
wyn. Early ambued with a distinct perception of | of our reflective reason, and bewilders the mind in 


| lite’s innumerable follies, us soul revolted trom thei) the mazes of a profitless romance, as the unresisted 
participation ; taught by sorrow to reflect, be viewed) indulgence of morbid sensibility and exalted con- 
all things with a meditative eye, and * learned to) templation. Dependant upon trivial causes for its 


jmoralize”’ in his early boyhood. As he now wan-| pain or pleasure, yet ever excited by them to the 
|| dered sorrowfully alone, all who beheld him would) highest degree, the mind imparts ils colouring to 


ven churches gleamed in the sunlight, as the lover | Dave believed that no ordinary youth stood betore 


j | every event in life, and rapture or despair alternate. 
them, and that no common allotment was his to bear. / ly governs its operations. The evils attendant upon 


Lost in thought, Charles wandered unwitting!y | the romance of solitude cannot be understood or ap- 


chantment, reposing on the mountain’s side ; the | on, unobservant of the scenes around him, until he | preciated, but by those who have indulged it to in 
river Chicapee flowed along the base of the wooded | found himself far away irom the habitations of men. fatuation, and sought the blasted harvest of their 


hills that bounded the southern view ; verdant mea-| 


He looked around him—the pale moonlight display-| own fatuity. Son of Elwyn! beware of this!” 


dows delighted the enthusiastic eye, as it traversed |ed a blighted orchard, a desolate garden, and the | «© What but solitude is left for me 1” said Charles 
the almost unlimited prospect that opened to the | scattered fragments of a ruined dweiling, that shook, | jy a mournful reproach. ‘ There is no pleasure for 


west; and the rugged dales of Ware expanded, in | and creaked, and rattled, in every breeze that rusUed) me jin the idle twitter, and idle scandal of the un. 
diversified beauty, to the very foot of Monadmock } by. There was a deep well, mto which the dilapi- | educated and unmannerly beings who surround me ; 
mountain on the north. There are no scenes, even | dated walls had fallen, and over which rank weeds | :here is no peace for me in the house of my oppres 





in our own majestic country, that can afford a higher’ 
pleasure, or excite a nobler feeling, than those which | 
now diffused their silent influence over the sorrow-| 
ful heart of young Elwyn. But he was as a vassal | 
there—he, the lawful heir of independent estates— | 
the proud, high-minded boy, whom persecution 
could not conquer, nor tyranny subdue, nor sorrow 
erush ! 

Charles was ever a thoughtful child; he mingled| 
not with the crowd of other boys; he joined not in| 
their diversions; he rejoiced not in their amuse-| 
ments. Reflective from his earliest years, he was 
rather disposed to sit by the footstool, and listen to| 
the history of the aged, than follow the giddy ana 


| 
| 
| 





‘hung their dark mantle ; there were groves of shrub- sor, where I am beheld as a serf of the soil, a wretch 


bery mingled with nettles and briars, and flowers led hanger-on—or worse than either, the son of Ab 
overgrown and uprooted by noxious thistles, whose |) ner Elwyn, who bears the image of his father in his 
countless seeds were borne away on every breatl |! face, as an eternal witness againsthim. My lovely 
of air. The blasted branches of the orchard trees | cjcter has left me—my mother is affectionate and 


shivered beneath the spectral hght of the moon, | kind, but powerless among her unnatural kindred, 


that gleamed upon, but could not gladden the deso-| and incapable of comprehending the thoughts and 
late scene. The griet ot Charles Elwyn’s heart) feelings that fill my heart with their holy eloquence 
reciprocated the dreariness of nature ; and he paused, |) What but solitude is left for me?” 


and gazed around him, with that lonely exultauon') « What but solitude? Why, honour, character, 
which springs irom the bosom of the unfnended and) high exertion, science, knowledge, all that ennobles 
the proud. Suddenly, the sound of an approaching | and exalts the mind; all that refines and adorns the 
step fell distinctly on his ear; and, the next mo-}) heart; all that demands the praise of men, and the 
ment, a tall, majestic figure, in dark habiliments, applause of heaven. Gifts were not conferred on 





cils and inconsiderate example of his fellows. Soli- | 








emerged from the intricacies of the forest, and drew!) you by the Omniscient to be wasted through selfis!, 
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profusion. However easily the elements of society’ 
are blended, the voice of humanity calls upon you’ 
to sacrifice individual repinings and single griefs, 
and prepare to assert and assume your station in the) 
world. There are many hypocritical decriers of re-| 
putation, but it is not the ‘ vain deluding breath’, 
which Old Glapthorne asserts ; all hope to attain to! 
some degree of remembrance, when their living) 
faces are seen no more, and it is a pleasant thing, | 
after a life well spent, to die with the assurance, 
that we sliall not be forgotten amid the scene of our 
labours. Look around you, and behold the fearful 
consequences which follow the indulgence of deep 


sensibility and passions unrestrained ; look and be | 


convinced, that solitude is the nurse of evil, and 
that high-toned hearts will inevitably prey upon 
themselves when their energies are secluded from 


participation in the common concerns of men. 
(To be continued.) 





PUZZLES. 
What is that, which comes with a coach and goes 
with a coach, and which a coach cannot go with- , 
out 1—Noise. 

Why is a thought, when communicated by words, 
like wine 1—’Tis expressed. 

Why are clergymen’s horses like kings !—They 
are guided by ministers. 

What single English word is there, equivalent to_ 
the expression, am I able !—Amiable. I 
What is that, which, though your own, is seldom 
used by you, but is very often, and without asking 
your permission, used by all your acquaintances !— 
Your name. . 
Why is avarice like a bad memory ?—’Tis always 
for getting. | 
What are the three scruples which every body has, 
when he drinks a glass of spirit‘—A drachm or | 
dram. 

What is that, which is seen when it is in visible? 
—The letter i. l 
What is that, which is the beginning of eternity | 
and the end of time !—The letter e. I 


A STRANGE RELIGION.—Le Comte, in his en 
tion of China, gives the following account of a cir-| 
cumstance which happened to himself :—‘ When I) 
Was a missionary at Pekin, I once called to baptise | 
aman seventy years old, who lived upon a little! 
pension which the emperor bestowed upon him. |! 
When I came to him, he said, ‘ I am much obliged | 
to you, for you will deliver me from a great punish- | 
ment.’ I replied, ‘ this is not all, baptism not only | 
delivers a man from hell, but it also leads to a happy | 
life.’ ‘I do not understand you,’ said the sick man ; 
‘and perhaps I have not expressed myself plain 
enough ; you know that I have for some time lived , 
upon the emperor’s bounty, and our bonzes, who 
are well instructed concerning what happens in the 
other world, have assured me, that I shall be obliged, 
out of gratitude, to serve the emperor after my de 
cease ; and that my soul will undoubtedly animate 
a post horse, to bring the posts to court out of the | 
provinces. They exhort me, therefore, when I shall | 
have assumed my new form, to do my duty well, | 
and take care not to snort, nor to kick, nor to hurt | 
any one. They further exhort me to trot well, to 
eat. sparingly, and to be patient, in order to move | 
the compassion of the gods, who often change a good | 
animal into a human being, and make a great lord | 
of him. I own this thought makes me shudder, and | 
I cannot think of it without trembling; every night | 








{ dream of it, and sometimes when I am asleep, I, 
think I am saddled, and already start at the first 
lash of the rider’s whip. After this I awake in great 
trouble and anxiety, uncertain whether I am a man 
or ahorse. Butalas, what will become of me when 
Iam te be a horse in reality! 


I have, therefore, | 


| upen our saddest sympathies. 


: —_—— 
taken this resolution: it is said, that those of your) From the American Quarterly Peview. 

religion are not exposed to this misfortune, but that Mrs. Hemans’ poetry.—There is no place for 
‘with you men remain men, and will be such in the) her works in a corrupt state of society; they are 
‘world tocome. I beseech you to receive me among | flowers which can bloom only in a pure and serene 
you. I know it is difficult to conform to your religion, || air. A holiness of character is stamped upon them. 
but if it was even more difficult, I am, however, The spirit of submission to a watchful Providence, 
ready to embrace your faith; and at any rate to be! and an unshaken faith, light up every picture of dis- 
a Christian rather than a creature void of reason.’”| tress. The kindly affections are delineated with 
| sweetness and truth. Her poems have a social cha- 
|racter ; they belong to the bouse and the pleasant 
_ | fireside ; and yet they are any thing rather than 


Sicnsis Gene Gia, anita, My len Rus. common. What she says of Wordsworth, is most 


sell Mitford, author of ** Foseari,” * Julian,” and * Our || true of herself, she is as one, 

Village’? London, 1827. i| 

We can best liken Miss Mitford’s genius to an English 
June landscape :—gardens gay with cheerful flowers—green 
fields rich with their wealth of fragrant hay—the cottage of Yet, between Wordsworth and herself, there is this 
humble comfort—the mansion which domestic virtue makes | important difference: Mrs. Hemans always con 
a shrine—shadowy lanes, with their sweet-briar hedges aod! pects the moral interest which she endeavours 


growth of wild flowers—the biue sunny sky—the ebareh- | cian eis chine fe di Aiuninn 
yard, with its solemn yew—all thoroughly English. Such is Oo awaken with objects of corresponding dignity ; 


the character of Miss Mitford’s poetry, and exquisne sketch-| while it is the pride of Wordsworth to delineate the 
ex of description. The gentle and tender affections, the | passions of man as they are developed in the ordi- 
kindly feeling of humanity, the good, the happier parts of nary walks of life, and to abstract the philosophy 
our nature, its gratitude, its deep, pure springs of old reli-) 6¢ human existence from the chronicles of a village 
gion—these are the subjects in which she delights and ex-|| 8°, 


cels: not but her June skies have showers ; not but her pages |; and the musings of common minds. 


know well how to trace the bitter ways of sorrow, to work | 
To follow up our simile of a) 
landscape, our chief difficulty in the one before us is to! 
choose where we shall make our stay: we must do what we | 
cap, and give place to the following, only regretting that it! 
is not more. | 








REVIEW. 





Who, by some secret gift of soul or eye, 
In every spot beneath the smiling sun, 


iH} 
st] 
' 
} Sees where the springs of living waters lie. 





THE REPOSITORY. 


Che Enquisitive Gentleman. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 





“ Look how the weod-walks hither tend, 
“ As to a centre: some in vistas green, 
“ Pillared anc over arched, as the long aisles } 
“ Ot an old proud cathedral, others wandering H 





One of the most remarkable instances that I know 


* La lovelier mazes through a various scene, 
“ Holly or + opse-wood ;, scarce the eye can trace 
“ Their coy meancers, but all meeting here 
* Beneath ths monarch oak, through whose thick boughs 
* The suo comes flickering. tlow the indented leaves 
© Of br ghtest green cut clearly the blue sky 
“ And the smaii clouds' And how this tiny spring 
* Bubs les and sparkles round the moss grown roots, 
“ Winding it. sitver thread along the short 
“ Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers, 
“ And mixed with fragrant herbs, till it is lost 
“ Among the flowery thickets! Not a spot 
« In ail the forest can compare witb this, 
“ Nature’s own temple 
“ Man 

© Loves on {ili hope be dead, +ben love dies too; 
“Tis only woman lays ber siily beart 
* In Lope’s cold urn. and in that funeral nest 
* Broods er her love.” 

“ Such a vision as erst filied 
“ The dreamy soul of tiuido, when he drew 
“ His bright Aurora, Such a briliant flush 
© Of beaith, and joy, and youth—eternal youth ! 
* Year atter year raiied ov, avd stole no charm, 
“ No smile, from that tair woman, Strangers saw her 
“« Propped on her son’s supporting arm, or throwing 
“ Her white hand round her daughter's waist, aud deemed 
“ She was their youngest sister. O, bow proud 
“ That noble son was of her peerless grace "” 


jof that generally false theory, “ the ruling pas- 
sion,” is my worthy friend, Samuel Linx, Esq. of 
Linx-hall, in this county, commonly called the In- 
quisitive Gentlemen. Never was cognomen better 
|bestowed. Curiosity is, indeed, the master princi- 
| ple of his mind, the life-blood of his existence, the 
|main-spring of every movement. 

| Mr. Linx is an old bachelor of large fortune and 
jancient family. The Linxes, of Linx-hall, have 
jamused themselves with overlooking their neigh- 
| bours’ doings for many generations. He is tall, but 
loses something of his height by a constant habit of 
| stooping ; he carries his head projecting before his 


ihody, like one who has just proposed a question, 
jand is bending forward to receive an answer. A 
| lady being asked, in his presence, what his features 


| indicated, replied, with equal truth and politeness, 








« I've seen her portrait, where young purity 
“ Ts pictured to the iife, She sits upon 
“ A rock by the sea-shore, her starry eyes 
Fixed on the gloomy sky, as if to wait 
© The raging of the storm.” 


| which seems to be snuffing up intelligence as a hound 
does the air of a dewy morning when the scent lies 
| well ; the draw-down of the half open mouth, gaping 
for news; the erect chin; the wrinkled forehead ; 
the little eager sparkling eyes, half shut, yet full of 
“ Why dost thou loiter here ? le ani . ‘ , ; 
uqtny dest thee teher bere! || curious meanings ; the strong red eye-brows, pro- 
“ Thine own true love to see ; | truded like a cat’s whiskers, or a snail’s horns, feel 
* Dost thou not know, at matin bour . hic P . 
Tee ei st ie Paar jers, which actually seem sentient; every line and 
* My sister's voice is on the stair, , > . = . oat i 
My net vales ban the liniament of that remarkable physiognomy betrays 
“ My mother’s flitting evers where a craving for information. He is exceedingly short- 
And calling still on me. sighted ; and that defect, also, although, on the first 
_blush of the business, it might seem a disadvantage, 
, conduces materially to the great purpose of his ex 


: yy ; 
“a most inquiring mind.” The cock-up of the nose, 
| 


* With bound, and horn, and huntsman’s call 
“ They chase the taliow deer ; 
“ And thou, the noblest of them all, 


“ My father’s Ly the southern wall, 
© (runing the old vine tree; 
My brother's playing in the hall— 
* Avd ali are wanting me. 


© Then off, and at thy gallant steed . " ’ : 
bs To = a a oe s istence—the knowledge of other people s affairs 
“ OM, off, and join the chase with speed, Sheltered by that infirmity, our “ curious imperti- 
“ Nor loiter longer bere 


9D ne =f. « " 
Gn queuthie exp weuthar ote j hent™ can stare at things and persons through his 
“ ler hoitting on ber kaee. scac j P . J . " . 
AF fh _ glasses, in a manner which even he would hardly 
“ But never dreams of me venture with bare eyes. He can peep, and pry, 
“ At eventide my sister tair 1 fe ] 1 ! vil S 1 
Siemiritee avennaah a0: and feel, and handle, with an effrontery never equal 
“ I may not tell who meets her there— le ‘ snectac % as 4 
= pe ed by an unspectacled man. He can ask the name 
© At eventide. beside the bowl, and parentage of every body in company ; toss over 
* With some old comrade free, , b k: ex: : 
© Ma iiesaen een aan bali every book ; examine every note and card; pull the 
flowers from the vases; take the pictures from the 
wall; the embroidery from your work-box ; and the 
shawl from your back; and all with the most pro- 
voking composure, and just as if he was doing the 


“ But never thinks of me. 
* OW, then, with hound, and echoing hotn 
* fo chase the tallow deer; 
Nor deem again, at peep of morn, 
“ To meet thy true-iove here ” 


It is like taking leave of an old and dear friend, to close al 


volume of Miss Mitford's: we can only observe, this one right thing. 
adds to her high reputation. The propensity seems to have been born with 











e— 
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him. He pants after secrets, just as the magpies| have been married, had not the fair nymph eloped | overlooking three counties; and he spends most of 
thieve, and the monkeys steal china, by instinct. | to Gretna Green the day before that appointed for the , his time in a sort of observatory, which he has built 
His nurse reports of him, that his experiments in |/nuptials. So he got off for the fright. He hath un-) on a rising ground at the edge of the park, where he 
physics were so many, and so dangerous, that before || dergone at least twenty challenges for different sort) has mounted a telescope, by means of which he not 
he was four years old, she was fain to tie his hands | of impertinencies ; hath had his ears boxed and his only commands all the lanes and by-paths in the 
behind him, and lock him in a dark closet, to keep|/nose pulled; hath been knocked down and horse-| neighbourhood, but is enabled to keep a good look- 
him out of harm’s way, chiefly moved thereto by! whipped ; all which casualties he bears with an ex-) out, on the great narrow road, two miles off, to over- 
his ripping open bis own bed to see what it was|emplary patience. He hath been mistaken for a see the stage coaches, and keep an eye on the mail. 


||thief, a bailiff, and a spy, abroad and at home; and | The manor lies in two parishes—another stroke of 


made of, and throwing her best gown into the oo 
to try if silk would burn. Then he was sent to/once, on the Sussex coast, was so inquisitive re- good fortune '—since the gossiping of both villages 


school, a preparatory school, and very soon sent specting the moon, and the tide, and the free trade,' seem to belong to him of territorial right. Vestries, 
home again for incorrigible mischief. Then a pri-| that he was taken at one and the same time, by the workhouses, schools, all are legitimate ground of 
vate tutor undertook to instruct him on the inter- | different parties, fora smuggler and a revenue officer, inquiry. Besides, his long and intimate acquaint: 
rogative system, which, in his case, was obliged to ||and narrowly escaped being shot in the one capaci-| ance with the neighbourhood, is an inestimable ad- 
be reversed, he asking the questions and the tutor ty and hanged in the other. vantage to a man of his turn of mind, and supplies, 
delivering the responses—a new cast of the didactic} The evils which he inflicts bear a tolerably fair) by detail and minuteness, what might be wanting 
drama. Then he went to college; then sallied | proportion to those which he endures. He is, sim-) in variety and novelty. He knows every man, wo- 
forth to ask his way over Europe ; then came back ply, the most disagreeable man that lives. There) man, and child, horse, cow, pig, and dog, within 
to fix on his paternal estate of Linx-hall, where, ex-| is a curious infelicity about him which carries him) half a dozen miles, and has a royal faculty of not 
cept occasional short absences, he has sojourned|/straight to the wrong point. If there be such a forgetting, so that he has always plenty of matter for 
ever since, signalizing himself at every stage of ex- | thing as a sore subject, he is sure to press on it, to questions, and most of the people being his tenants 
istence, from childhood to youth, from youth to) question a parvenu on his pedigree, a condemned | answers come quickly. 
manhood, from manhood to age, by the most lively | author on his tragedy, and an old maid on ber age. 
and persevering curiosity, and by no other quality Besides these iniquities, his want of sympathy is so | 
under heaven. open and undisguised, that the most loquacious ego- 
Mere quiet guessing is not active enough for his jo loses the pleasure of talking of himself, in the | Xj ressibly brave. OU 
stirring and searching faculty He delights in the | evident absence of all feeling or interest on the pari the volunteers. Observing that a coronet of his re- 
difficult, the inaccessible, the hidden, the obscure. | of his hearer. His conversation is always more like giment had lost his colours in the skirmish previous 
A forbidden place is his paradise ; a board announc- | a judicial examination than any species of social n-, to ie general engagement, he requested permission 
ing “steel traps and spring guns,” will draw him | tercourse, and often like the worst sort of examina- of the duke ot Lorraine to take another from the 
over a wall twelve feet high ; he would, undoubted- | tion—cross questioning. He demands like asecre-| enemy. The duke Freided to his entreaties. Com 
ly, have entered Blue Beard’s closet, although cer- | tary to the inquisition, and you answer (for you must), Merci perceiving a Purkish ensign carrying a small 
tain to share the fate of his wives; and has had se- | answer) like a prisoner on the rack. Then the man | Standard at the end of a javelin, ran up to him, and 
rious thoughts of visiting Constantinople, just to | is so mischievous! He rattles old china, marches) when very hear, fired his pistol athim. Having 
dulge his taste in stealing a glimpse at the secluded over flower beds, and paws urling’s lace. The peo- || missed his aim he threw away his pistol and drew 
beauties of the seraglio—an adventure, which would || ple at museums and exhibitions dread the sight of , his sword. The Turk seized this opportunity to 
probably have had no very favourable termination. ‘him. He cannot keep his hands from moths and/| plunge the javelin into his side, and as he was en 
Indeed, our modern Peeping Tom has encountered | humming birds; and once poked up a rattle snake || deavouring to draw it out again, the prince seized 
several mishaps at home in the course of his long! to discover whether the joints of the tail did actual-| the weapon with his lett hand, and with his right 
search after knowledge ; and has generally had the | ly produce the sound from which it derives its name; cleft the Turkish officer's head. He then pulled 
very great aggravation of being altogether unpitied. by which attack that pugnacious reptile was ex-, out the javelin, carried the standard, stained with 
Once, as he was taking a morning ride, in trying to} cited to such wrath that two ladies fell into hyste- || his blood, to the Duke of Lorraine, and sent for his 
look over a wall a little higher than his head, he/ rics. He nearly demolished the Invisible Girl by | coronet, whom he thus addressed : “ There, sir, is 
raised himself in the saddle, and the sagacious qua-| too rough an inquiry into her existence, and got) a standat@ which I intrust you with; it has cost me 
druped, his gray poney, an animal of a most accom- | turned out of the automaton chess player's territo-) rather dear, and you will do me the favour to take 
modating and congenial spirit, having been, for that ries, in consequence of an assault which he com-|| better care of it than of that which you suffered to 
day, discarded in favour of a younger, gayer, less || mitted on that ingenious piece of mechanism. To be taken from you. j 
inquisitive, and less patient steed, the new beast} do Mr. Linx justice, I must admit that he sometimes almost as much adinired as the action itself, Com 
sprang on, and left him sprawling. Once, when in | does a little good for all his harm. He has, by de-) merci recovered of his wound; and the emperor, 
imitation of Ranger, he had perched himself on the | sign or accident, in the ordinary exercise of his vo-| Leopold the Furst, being made acquamted with the 
topmost rundle of a ladder, which he found placed) cation, hindered two or three duels, prevented a | circumstances of this achievement, wished to vee 
beneath a window in Upper Berkley-street, he lost | good deal of poaching and pilfering, and even saved the Turkish standard. 1t was of red.tatleta, with « 
his balance, and was pitched suddenly in through || his own house, and the houses of his neighbours, | crescent embroidered with gold in the middle. The 
the sash, to the unspeakable consternation ofa house-| from divers burglaries ; his vigilance being, at least, monarch ordered it to be preserved in a church, and 
maid, who was rubbing the panes in the inside. |/as useful in that way, as a watchman or an alarm, the empress, with her own hands, made another pair 
Once he was tossed into an open carriage, fuil of| bell. || of colours, and sent it to the prince, in the place of 
ladies, as he stood up to look at them from the box i The obscure has a remarkable charm for him. To that which his company had lost. 
of a stage coach. And once he got a grievous knock | enjoy it in perfection, he will often repair to some rae 
from a chimney-sweeper, as he poked his head into | great manufacturing town, where he is wholly un-/ 
the chimney to watch his operations. He has been| known, and deposit himself in some suburban lodg- 
blown up by a rocket; carried away in the strings | ng in a new built row, with poplars before the door, | Morning without killing any thing, his servant beg 
if a balloon; all but drowned in a diving-bell ; lost || when, inviting his landlady to make tea for him, he | $d leave to go over into the next field, for he was 
a finger in a mashing-mill ; and broken a great toe | gains, by aid of that genial beverage, an insight into) Sure there was some birds there: “ and,’ adds the 
by drawing a lead pincushion off a work table. | all the loves and hatreds, “ kitchen cabals and nur-| ™man, “‘ if there are, I'l] doctor them.” “ Doctor 
These are only a few of the bodily mischiefs that | _ er in a word, all the scandal of the town. | a. a - soe ae : “ what do you mean by 
have befallen poor Mr Linx. The moral scrapes || Then he is happy. || that 1” Why, kill them, sir.” 
into which his unlucky propensity has broughthim,'| Travelling is much to his taste ; as are also stage | 
are past all 7 In his yo, gy ar pager steam packets, and diligences, and gene- || 
amorous that I have reason to think, the formidable rally all places where people meet and talk, espe-|) °° 
mterrogatory which is emphatically called “ pop- ‘cially an inn, which is capital questioning pote of painting, a gentleman came to me to invite me to 
ping the question,” is actually the only question’ and safer than most others. There is a license, a his house : ws I have,” says he, “ a picture of Ru 
which he has never popped. In his youth he was | liberty, a freedom, in the very name, and besides, |2€"S, amd it is a rare good one. There is little H 
very nearly drawn into wedlock, by the sedulous | people do not stay long enough to be affronted. He! the other day came to see it, and says it is a copy 
attention which he paid to a young lady, whom he | spends much of his time in these privileged abodes, If any one says so again, I'll break his head. Pray, 








COMMERCI AT THE BATTLE OF HERSAN, 
This young prince of the house of Lorraine was 
On this occasion he headed 


This singular reprimand was 


SYNONOMY. 
A physician having been out a shooting one whole 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF FRANKNESS. 


Some years ago, says Richardson, in his anecdotes 








suspected of carrying on a clandestine correspond- Mr. Richardson, will you do me the favour to come, 
ence. The mother scolded—the father stormed— 
the brother talked of satisfaction—and poor Mr. 
Vinx, who is as pacific as a quaker, must certainly 


|and is well known as the Inquisitive Gentleman, on are Naat 
most of the great roads, although his seat of Linx-| #4 sive me your real opinion of it? 

hall is, undoubtedly, his principal residence. It is| When our hatred is very violent, it sinks us even 
jmost commodjously situated, on a fine eminence, beneath those we hate. 
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TH E c ASKET. fh ther’s 8 wealth ; ; tall, and stately, and handsome, ac- 
|cording to the ideas of those who can pause in the 
From the twenty-seventh number of La Belle Assembiee, received || streets, to admire the affected air and regular fea- 

o8 10h often. {tures of the fancy wig-blocks which stare simnperin 
aaenliote = 1c pering 

| through a perfumer’s shop window. She was ac- 

the Wistory of PAvselt. | complished, too ; that is, : & could murder the com 

Tue great Earl of Cork has left an inventory of | positions of Rossini and Mozart, make hideous dis- 
the whole stock of his mundane possessions, when, | cord of the last popular song, and daub bieroglyphics 
somewhat like the knight errants of elder times, he | ypon vases and hand-screens. Her claims to fashion 
started on the theatre of the world in search of ad- | were not to be disputed: she was frilled, flounced, 
ventures. The catalogue is sufficiently scanty, but | brooc hed, chained, ear-ringed, and braceletted, af- 
I dare not venture to follow the example of this! iter the newest mode, absolutely dazzling the eyes 
illustrious personage, fearing that the enumeration || »f the beholders with the richness of her dress and 
of the articles of a wardrobe, cut plainly after the |the profusion of her ornaments. 
modern fashion, might be less interesting than the Being frequently invited by Mr. Stubbs, to “ cut. 
description of slashed doublets and embroidered | | my mutton,” or “ take pot luck, ”” which, in his ele- 
vests. It is enough to say, that, like the renowned | gant phraseology, meant to dine upon two courses 
noble of Elizabeth’s days, I left my native place to | at his table, I had constant opportunities of ingrati 
seek my fortune, choosing the metropolis for the | ating myself with the fair Amelia. Alas! she was 
scene, very lightly burthened with property of any ‘not to mny taste—in vain did I strive to discover 
kind: yet, a gentleman by birth and education, | | charms in the large, round, unmeaning eyes, which 
could not stoop to any occupation that might endan- | dia their best to cast languishing glances upon mine 
ger the loss of caste; and, leaving a very small por- | She was hateful to my sight, and my ears were 
tion of my patrimonial inheritance to provide for! wounded by the mincing affectation with which she | 
household expenditure, I dedicated the principal | ‘clothed the sentiments of a coarse and vulgar mind. 
part to the payment of the necessary fees, and en-!!] used to stand before her portrait in the drawing 
tered as a student of Lincoln’s Inn. This was as-| room, endeavouring to reconcile my wayward fancy | 











suredly the happiest period of my life. 
a dreary lodging up two pair of stairs in Chancery- 
Jane; got my dinner when and how I could; fag- 


ged exceedingly hard all day; and solaced myself) across one shoulder, a long lace veil flowing from | 
in the evening at one of the theatres, or at gome de-| her hair, a plume of feathers in her head, and jew- | 


lightful female party, to which, though my acquaint- | 
ance in town was very limited, I was not unfre- 
quently invited. This was true enjoyment. No-} 
thing could be more complete to my unpractised 
mind than the illusions of the stage. Hamlet, he | 
of Elsineur, the royal Dane, so often the subject of 
my boyish meditation, lived and breathed before 
me. I gazed with breathless anxiety at the despe- 
rate struggle of Richard on Bosworth’s bloody field, 
and wept hot tears at the veritable sorrows of Bel- 
videra. It was a year or two before Ldgarned to, 
distinguish Kean’s features beneath Oth@Mo’s sooty 
mask ; and then, of course, my pleasure was dimi- | 
nished. I became critical, thought more about the 
actor than the play, and discovered faults in both. 
Still there was an infinity of gratification left. I shall 
not easily forget the felicity that awaited me, when 
I exchanged my mean apartment for a well-lighted 
drawing room, filled with fair and gentle forms, 
ringing with music, and breathing of perfume. I am 
sure I must have been exceedingly agreeable in| 
those days, when, thinking so little of myself, and | 
so well inclined to be pleased with every body | 
around me, I danced, and laughed, and talked non-, 
sense, such as women love to listen to, with every 
girl I met. There soon came a change, though the 
alteration was slight. Ino longer paid my three- 
and-sixpence for the sole purpose of looking for five 
hours at Miss Paton, the prima donna of Covent- 
Garden ; and, tired of Paine’s first set, I came away 
disappointed from balls when there was no waltzing. 
New felicities, however, sprang up around me. | 
had a taste for pictures, and mounted into the se- 
venth heaven, when gazing upon the wonders 
wrought by the magic pencil of the old masters. 
At length I began to find that the income which 
in the early days of my residence in London, sufficed 
for all my wants, was becoming exceedingly inade- 
quate to the demands which I now felt to be abso 
lutely necessary; and I pondered upon the means 
of recruiting my finances. A matrimonial specula- 
tion offered itself. In my anxiety to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of my pro- 
fession, I had entered for a year into an’ attorney’ 
office. 
wile, an 


s 


The family of Mr. Stubbs consisted of a| 
and one fair daughter, heiress of all her fa-' 


I inherited ‘to the bride presented on the glowing canvass. 


| There she was dressed in pink satin, trimmed with 
three blond flounces, a gold tissue scarf thrown 


elled like an Indian queen, reclining over her harp. 
A grand piano on one side, an album, bound in mo- 

rocco and goid, open before her—books and draw- 
ings scattered about; and in the back ground, through | 
an open door, was seen a footman in a flaming live 

ry, bearing a silver salver, loaded with pines and 
grapes from the hot-house, belonging to her father’ s| 
villa at Highgate. Sickening at the ostentatious 
display, I always retired sighing from the spot ; and, 

| being once caught in the act, Miss Stubbs concluded 
‘that I must be far gone in the tender passion. Her 
father, one day, assuming a countenance of wonder- 
ful importance, seized the fourth button of my coat, 
not being able to reach a higher altitude, and after| 
a tedious exordium concerning the difficulty which | 
a young man would find in earning salt to his por- 

ridge at the bar, offered, if I would relinquish my 
aristocratical prejudices, to take me into partner: | 

ship, and obliquely hinted at the possibility of my | 
winning the affections of Amelia, and stepping at | 
once into a flourishing business. Oh, what a dire- 

ful struggle did my pride sustain with the flesh-pots | 
‘of Egypt, the mammon of this world. It conquered, 

however; and, extricating myself as well as I could, 

from the awkward dilemma in which I had been) 
placed by the forward zeal of Mr. Stubbs, I escaped | 
the contamination of his office, and retired to my 
narrow den in Chancery-lane, @ free man. 

No more dinners and suppers at the rich attor-| 
ney’s table! and if by any chance I happened to! 
encounter the indignant Amelia, she gave me a 
\withering look, and tossed her head disdainfully. 
| Mrs. Stubbs was absolutely outrageous. She won- 
dered what the fellow could mean by sich conduct ; 


| 


but he would starve in his pride, and die in a ditch. | 
i Somewhat alarmed lest this prediction should be 


verified, I was fain to eke out my slender income 
by scribbling for the press. I blush at the recollec- 


tion of the multifarious heaps of solemn trash which | 


I have inflicted on the reading public, in the shape 
of essays upon political economy; considerations 
upon the catholic question ; hints for improvements 
in the courts of equity ; philosophical inquiries con- 
cerning gooseberry bushes ; and strictures upon the 


poetry, painting, literature, science, and the drama 
of the day; to say nothing of maudlin effusions in’ 








verse, tragic scenes, tours in Normandy, letters 
from the shores of the Euxine, and sentimental love 
tales; all written, be it understood, simply and 
solely for filthy lucre, without the slightest pleasure 
in literary pursuits, or the slightest desire for lite- 
rary distinction. But I will not reveal the secrets 
of the trade ; and I mention my sins of authorship 
merely because they led to an acquaintance with 
one of the sweetest creatures who ever inspired a 
|| poetical imagination with a theme for a love elegy 
|I had observed » thin, pale young man, ctntianaily 
haunting a bookseller’s shop which I frequented.— 
‘His appearance and manners were interesting. We 
entered into conversation with each other, were 
}mutually pleased, and, exchanging visits, I was in- 
| troduced to his sister, who kept his house for him 
| He was a young surgeon struggling for practice, 
| and troubled with little of this world’s wealth. 
|Imagine every thing that is fair, soft, sweet, and 
lady-like, and a faint image of Marianne Langley 
|| will spring up in the mind. How I managed to 
|| avoid falling in love at first sight, I know not: her 
poverty, perchance, and mine, forbade it. I marvel, 
| however, at my prudence, especially as I felt that she 
was very charming ; and found, when the sameness 
| of the amusements which had at first delighted me 
began to pall, the highest gratification in the con- 
versation of one of the most intellectual beings 
| upon earth—a simple-minded, graceful woman, 
totally unconscious of her attractions, and shrinking 
timidly from their display. In all probability I must 
have been subdued by the truly feminine loveliness 
of this gentle creature, had not accident thrown me 
into the path of a brighter beauty. 

A sprig of nobility, whom I met unexpectedly, 
when taking shelter from a shower of rain, chose 
Ito renew a school acquaintance, and asked me to 

jaccompany him in his canvass for a borough in 

|Hampshire. He gained his election, and, grateful 
} for my exertions, carried me down with him to 
| spend the Easter holidays at his father’s mansion 
| There I was domesticated with Lady Susan H 

a blooming young creature just entering into life ; 
| and, as I thought, completely unspoiled by the adu- 
lation which followed every movement. She was 
| at once playful and elegant, affectionate and digni- 
|| fied ; and, enchanted by her fascinations, I became 
|| the veriest slave who ever bent his neck to Cupid’s 
| yoke. My modest passion was unnoticed by the 

‘high- born beauty’s parents; and when we met in 
i London, I obtained the enviable privilege of visit- 

ing in Hanover Square. Now came the pleasing 
|,agonies of love. I followed the fair idol of my af- 
|fections to every place wherein it was possible for 
||me to make my appearance ; haunted the park, that 
i might gaze upon her as she glided along the drive, 
and cursed the stars which either obliged me to 

mount a sorry hack, or to pedestrianize, instead of 
|making one in the group of gallant horsemen who 
I lounged idly under the trees near Stanhope gate, 
| some of whom presumed to thrust their heads into 
her carriage window, or rode with one hand placed 

‘negligently upon the door. Sometimes—for my 
introduction into Hanover Square gave me the en- 
tree into other fashionable houses—I met Lady 
Susan at parties, and, while standing by her side 
in a baleony, bowered over, with luxuriant plants, 
and looking into an illuminated garden, breathing 
the gushing incense of innumerable flowers, listen- 
| ing to the dying falls of music’s sweetest strain, and 
whispering tender tales in a not unwilling ear, I 
tasted a heaven of happiness. In the comer of the 
Countess of H *s opera box, too, amid divine 
melodies, the zrial forms of groups who might per- 
sonate the zephyrs, in their fairy dance, and sur 
rounded by brilliant constellations of beauty, deck 
ed in the richest ornaments which fancy could de 
vise, heart, eye, and ear, feasted on exquisite de 
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lights. My fair friend imbibed a taste for pictures |) and shaking away the clustering curls from a brow looked at first surprised, then grew deadly pale, and 
from me, and we frequently met at the British Gal- of snow, she turned her fair head from the stage, covering her face with her hands, fell back into the 
lery, gazing at the Titians and the Claudes, while and gave one long look, as if to satisfy herself of corner of the vehicle. I extricated my carriage with 
we thought only of each other. We enjoyed also/ my identity, and then resumed her former attitude. a jirk, and drove rapidly forward, regardless of Su- 
delicious promenades in Kensington Gardens, and | I saw her smile at something uttered by Lord O—— »| San’s complaints of the pavement. Vexed and an- 
spent many ecstatic minutes among the hyacinths || and suffered martyrdom. Pity was the least morti- noyed, I did not recover my composure during the 
and camellia japonicas at the fashionable nursery || fying feeling that I could hope to excite, and there whole day. Afterwards, upon reflection, I rather 
grounds. || was too much reason to fancy that she beheld me rejoiced that the deed was done, which must con- 

But there were numerous drawbacks to this feli- | with contempt. Poor Marianne! she was happy; vince Marianne of the fallacy of any hopes which 
city. Lady Susan was frequently with parties, and \she sympathised deeply in all the hopes and fears she might have incautiously indulged ; but her last 
in places unapproachable by me ; and I never step- jof Clari, and addressed her observations to me, in’ look of anguish often recurred, and brought with it 
ped out of the hackney coach, which conveyed me |the full confidence that I participated in her enjoy-| a pang to my conscious heart 
to the corner of Hanover-square, without perceiv- ment. She could not guess that I would have pre-| In the interim, money, joined to indefatigable ex- 
ing the utter madness of my passion. IT had, more- ferred the depths of Tartarus to the seat which I ertion, had levelled every obstacle to my marriage, 
over, many bitter mortifications to encounter in the |occupied by her side. The evening’s entertain- and the nuptial day was fixed for the Saturday in 
distinguished circle to which I now aspired: an | ments closed at last, and I sought my home, in the the week which followed the ensuing Easter. The 
empty purse obliged me to decline numberless I worst possible frame of mind. However, 1 was one H—— family came to town early in the spring, in 
agreeable proposals from my new associates, as my | of Fortune’s spoiled children. All my cares and order that Lady Susan might superintend the labour 
pride would not allow me to be franked by richer | anxieties were removed by the intelligence which of her trades’-people in her bridal paraphernalia; 
men; and, from the high exclusive party, who had | greeted me on the following day. I learned that a and for the same reason they determined to relin- 
no toleration for their inferiors in rank, I received || distant connexion of my mother’s had died, and left quish their usual custom of spending the Easter ho- 
affronts which were not sufficiently tangible for no- ||me heir to five hundred thousand pounds. I never lidaysin the country. | attended my affianced bride 
tice. They eyed me with civil contempt, overlook- jousported that the old man possessed as many pence; to the last opera preceding the holy week. A strong 
ed me, or uttered some cold sarcasm in my hearing ; jand used to visit him occasionally, merely because musical attraction rendered the crowd very great in 
the more cutting as it could not justify me in kock- || 1 would not seem too proud to notice a poor relation. the saloon, where we stood waiting the announce- 
ing the offender down. 1 was kept in a continual || He burrowed in a dismal hole in Took’s Court, and ment of the carriage; and while completely hem- 
state of excitation; my studies were interrupted ; || bequeathed all his property to me, because, as he med in, in a corner, I had the felix ity of hearing a 
and I lost all pleasure in the society of my equals. | justly observed, I was not a legacy hunter, and did gossip of quality utter several sneering remarks 
If I mixed in their assemblies I was hypped and out || not plague him with fulsome attentions. upon the approaching degradation of an old aristo- 
of humour; yet such is the folly of the world, that} The instant that the stock was transferred to my cratic family, in their connexion, with what she was 
while making myself almost too disagreeable for) name, I made my appearance in Hanover-square. pleased to term, a personage soiled with candle ends 
endurance, I was courted and flattered to a ridieu- | The Earl received my proposals with haughty cour- and whale blubber, a half-starved gentleman, en- 
lous excess by all my acquaintance, who seemed to || tesy 5 thanked me for the honour, but was sorry to riched by the miserly savings of some vulgar soap 
derive reflected lustre from my titled associates. | Say that he had pledged himself to give all his in- boiler, to whom he had the happiness of being near- 
Marianne Langley was the only person who lament- | terest with his daughter to Lord O I entreated |ly related. Lady H—— cast an expressive glance 
ed over the alteration in my spirits and manners. to be allowed to receive my dismissal from Lady at her daughter, and | felt the pressure of Susan’s 
She was unaware of the cause, and I was selfish || Susan’s lips; and, too highly principled to exercise arm on mine relax. She said nothing, and, ashamed 
enough to permit her to sooth my perturbed feelings jany undue control, this indulgent parent gave the to confess that 1 had been annoyed by the imperti 
without considering the danger to which she was required permission. My triumph was complete: nent tattle of a fovlish woman, we quitted the house 
exposed by this confidential intercourse. I shut my jjthe lovely creature threw herself into my arms,and in silence. The next morning I was informed that 
eyes to the attachment evidently growing in her wept precious drops of joy at the alteration in my Susan had caught cold, and could not see me; and 
gentle breast, and satisfied all conscientious scruples | prospects. It was quite a scene, for my raptures the following day the whole family left town for 
with the persuasion that her good sense would point were overwhelming. The Earl was affected even Brighton. I received a formal notification from the 
out the impossibility of a more tender connexion. ||to tears, and said that he was glad to see that true Earl, of the change in his daughter’s sentiments, 
Poor girl! she was, perhaps happily, ignorant of! love still existed in so cold and heartless a world. enclosing a passionate epistle, which I had address- 
the discontent which I cherished even in her sweet | It was not, however, in my power to reconcile the ed to the faithless fair, and ten days after that ap- 
society. She seldom went into public ; but I remem- | Countess to the match. She constantly and decid-| pointed for our nuptials, she became the wife of 
ber that she once asked me to accompany her and a|jedly opposed it; but her influence with Susan was Lord O : 
friend to Covent Garden. We sat in the dress cir- |not very great, and we were solemnly engaged to| No words can portray my grief and indignation 
cle, and the vulgarity of my situation soon appeared | each other. | I abjured at once the whole perjured sex, and re- 
in its broadest colours. I felt myself degraded—yes,| What pen can paint my ecstacies*? Continually | solved to bury myself and my wrongs in the depths 
idiot that I was—degraded in being detected in the | occupied in pleasing cares, every hour of absence | of the country. Previously to the execution of tais 
act of showing a decent degree of civility to one of |was spent in preparations for the reception of my resolution, happening to pass Somerset House, just 
the loveliest and most amiable of earthly creations. |bride. Our marriage was necessarily postponed for | opened for the annual exhibition, I suffered the en 
My attention was distraeted by the appearance of |a considerable period, in consequence of the diffi-| treaties of a friend to persuade me to enter. In the 
Lady Susan H——-, who entered a private box, es- |culty of obtaining a house in town, and an estate in | great room, and placed in the most conspicuous part, 
corted by Lord O To this person I had an ut- the country entirely to our wish; but, happy in the | hung two portraits by the same artist—mine and that 
ter aversion. He was a pale, fair, insignificant- || unrestrained intercourse sanctioned by my situation |of Lady Susan. They were whole lengths; and 
looking creature ; his face more than half obscured | in the family, we scarcely regretted the delay. In-|\ the painter, according to his instructions, bad made 
by a mass of sandy hair, stiffened up in stays, with | toxicated with my passion, and rendered somewhat them companions to each other. In the preceding 
a pair of dull gray eyes, peering over the collar of | consequential by the accession of so much wealth, year I should have surveyed my own resemblance, 
his shirt, a reptile that I could have crushed be-|/I neglected all my old acquaintance. Langley’s executed by one of the best masters of the modern 
tween my fingers; and yet, backed by his title, and |jhealth, always exceedingly delicate, required a school, with infinite complacence : now I stood un 
his large possessions, he surveyed me and my pre-'| warmer climate, and he had accepted a situation in| der it, anxiously longing to tear the canvas into 
tensions with unmitigated scorn, and presumed, in | South America. His sister removed to the house of | shreds. It struck my jaundiced eye as being exceed- 
despite of the favour which I enjoyed, te dangle ja relation in Lambeth. I obtained her address, but lingly affected and ridiculous. In obedience to Su 


after Lady Susan. His eye-glass was soon levelled forgot to call; and an incident occurred which made 'san’s wish I had allowed the artist to deck me out 


at the front row, where I was fixed for the evening, in me ashamed to approach her. I was driving Lady lin a masquerade-dress, and I stood, like Lord Byron 
all the horrors of doing the agreeable to a female par- |) Susan in a pheton through Piccadilly; a stoppage | in the print, with my throat bare, and the addition 
ty, evidently without the slightest claim to fashion. | occurred, which placed my carriage by the side of a|| of a hat and feathers on a table, and a mask in my 
All Mariaune’s charms were to me rendered nuga-|/hackney coach; a casual glance discovered Ma-|| hand, altogether a most conceited personage. While 
tory by her want of style; and her friend was per- |Fianne, seated with a vulgar, red-faced woman, who} chafing inwardly, at the figure which I cut, and 
fectly atrocious, a masculine looking woman, in a | was fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief. | thinking that, excepting the superiority of the exe 
faded red gown, a blue turban, with a gold band, |My companion’s eyes followed mine, and an abject} cution, my portrait might compete, in absurdity, 
and a little perking feather stuck in the corner. sensation of pride prevented me from acknowledg- || with that of Miss Stubbs, I heard a long-drawn sigh 
Lady Susan’s attention was drawn by her compa- jing an acquaintance with a person in such humble breathed at my elbow. Another followed deepe: 
nion to the spot. She sat, like Juliet, ungloved, |circumstances. I turned my head away, but could) still. I turned round, and bebeld the interesting 
leaning her cheek upon her beautiful white hand, not escape the sight of Mariapne’s distress. She Amelia in tears, bolding the catalogue open in one 
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hand, marked with a pencil at No. 22, portrait of 
Leicester Somerville, Esq., and an embroidered, 
pocket handkerchief in the other. It wasa very! 


——— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


———-. a — —_— 





True covrace.—Dare to be honest, just, mag- 


who is capable of managing a horse might ride 
talone, I cannot doubt; but where mankind have 
agreed that she shall not do so, she must, and 





affecting exhibition, and I ought to have been’ nanimous, true to your God, to your country, to should, submit to the regulation. What no modest 
touched by so flattering a proof of constancy ; but | yourselves, and to the world. Dare to do to others! and respectable woman does, no one should dare 
it only increased my spleen, and 1 hurried from) as you would have them do to you. Most men are |t® do.” 
the spot, and away from London, as fast as possible. | cowards. They are afraid to speak and to act, when i The succeeding opinion is not less entitled to 
My disposition, formerly extremely social, was! duty calls, and as duty requires. 1 recommend Ptaise, for its correct moral feeling : 
completely changed. ] indulged in misanthropic |) courage as a great and a rare virtue. Few ania’ “ The heart that could ever devote itself to in- 
feelings, and nursed my chagrin with obstinate bit: | suffer themselves to be called cowards, and yet they |terest, or that could hesitate between interest and 
terness ; but, notwithstanding all my efforts, there | betray their cowardice by the very course they take affection, is not the heart for me. In a union which 
was no possibility of preventing the invasion of my! to avenge the insult. A man may intrepidly face jis intended to subsist for life, solid love should be 
neighbours. I was young, rich, and a bachelor ; || the cannon’s mouth, and be an arrant coward after|the first foundation, and a personal attachment 
and nothing save a four and twenty pounder primed! all. There is a higher, a nobler courage, than was | With mental approbation. Fortune should not be 
at my gate could have kept them out. The system! ever displayed in the heat of battle, or on the field | overlooked, as it regards the decencies and comforts 
of husband-hunting pursued by these rural misses | of carnage. There is a moral courage, which ena- of our existence ; but whoever begins with fortune, 
and their mammas was perfectly frightful. As 1) bles aman to triumph over foes more formidable {Plants thorns and thistles, and expects to gathe: 
could not by any manoeuvres be prevailed on to) than were ever marshalled by any Cesar; a cou- stapes and figs. I could not iove, nor could I es 
enter their bowers, they waylaid me in every di-| rage which impels him to do his duty—to hold fast |teem that man.” 
rection. Fathers put their daughters on horseback (his integrity—to maintain a conscience void of of- | ParnteRs.—On the subject of portrait painting, 
who had never been mounted before, and sent them! fence towards God and towards men—at every | Godwin, in his Life of Chaucer, makes the follow 
out with the hounds—the chase being one of my | hazard and sacrifice—in defiance of the world, and | ing remarks : “ Of the paintings of the best of our 
principal amusements. At church all the artillery) of the prince of the world. Such was the courage | living artists, nine out of ten may be affirmed to be 
of female chanus was levelled against me ; and, | of Moses, of Joseph, of Daniel, of Aristides, of |< similitudes unlike.’ To this purpose I may quote 
without being absolutely brutal, I could not avoid) Phocion, of Regulus, of Paul, of Luther, of Wash- | two sentiments which I have frequently heard from 
introductions, or escape the solicitations to emerge |ington. Such is the courage which sustains every | artists of considerable endowments : first, that no 
from a dreary solitude, which were continually! good man, amidst the temptations, allurements, |! painter can put into the visages he draws more 
poured into my ears. Nothing remained except to|! honours, conflicts, opposition, ridicule, malice, cru- | profoundness of thought, flexibility of fancy, or 





fly to the continent; and, after eight or ten months’ 
sojourn, I found the place so insupportable, that, 
rousing myself to exertion, 1 made up my mind to 
travel. An auctioneer and house-agent, in con- 
siderable practice, dwelt in the neighbouring town, | 
and thither I directed my steps, with the intention 
of giving him a commission to let or sell my pro- 
perty in the country. 

Riding over, on a fine evening in the early spring, 
{ found the place in a bustle in consequence of an 
annual fair. Exactly opposite to the inn, in the 
principal street, stood the mansion of Mr. Jessop, 
a flaring red brick building, with a parlour on each 
side of a door painted a bright green, and decorated 
with a tremendous brass knocker. The dining 
room was indicated by a table drawn close to the 
low windows, covered with bottles and glasses, and 
surrounded by three or four men in buckish cos- 
tume, the attorney, the surgeon, and some other 
worthy of the town ; and at the open sashes of the| 
drawing-room, lolled half a dozen ladies in low 
dresses and short sleeves, with artificial flowers in 
their hair, and looking, like the gentlemen, a little 
flustered. I had no sooner alighted at the office, 
than out flew a deputation from both apartments, to 
beg that the gentleman would walk in and take| 
some refreshment. I was about to decline, haugh- 
tily enough—but as I stood in the passage, a door 
opened into a garden beyond, and I caught a 
glimpse of a female figure closely attired in deep 
mourning. She turned her head, and disclosed 
the fair, pale, lovely features of Marianne Langley. 
{ instantly decided upon taking tea with Mrs. 
Jessop. After a little hesitation and consultation 
with her husband, by the mistress of the mansion, 
whether the banker’s lady, in consideration of its 


| 
| 
| 


elty, persecution, which beset and threaten him at! animation of soul, than exists in his own mind ; and 
every stage of his progress through life. Itis not a|/secondly, that the portraits made by any artist, 


noisy, obtrusive, boastful courage, which pushes 
itself into notice when there is no real danger—but 
which shrinks away when the enemy is at the door. 
It is calm, self-possessed, meek, gentle, peaceful, 
unostentatious, modest, retiring; but when the 
fearful hour arrives, then you shall behold the ma- 
jesty of genuine Christian courage, in all her na- 
tive energy and grandeur, breathing the spirit of! 
angelic purity, and grasping victory from the fiery | 
furnace, or the lion’s den: when not one of all the; 
millions of this world’s heroes would have ventured 
to share her fortune. . J fear God, and I have no other 
fear—is the sublimest sentiment ever felt or uttered 
by mortal man. 

Miss Hvutron.—This lady, the daughter of the 
late William Hutton, of Birmingham, and author 
of “* Oakwood Hall,”’ and several works of fiction, 








cated to her father, who at that time (1813) was| 
living : 


jexhibit as strikingly, and as much beyond question, 
certain qualities of his own mind, as of the persons 
they pretend to represent. The countenances 
painted by a man of affected manners, will look 
|affected ; by a man of a hard mind, will look rugged 
|and stern ; of a dull character, dull ; and of a remiss 
and versatile character, remiss and versatile.” 





A PATIENT COMPANION.—A gentleman who once 
introduced his brother to Johnson, was very earnest 
to recommend him to the doctor’s attention, which 
he did by saying, “‘ Doctor, when we have sat to- 
gether some time, you'll find my brother very 
entertaining.” ‘ Sir,” said Johnson, “ J cannot 
wait.” 





A coop BarGain.—A short time ago, a man went 


jto a tradesman’s shop to purchase a box. One 


was shown to him, which suited in every respect, 





was a most amiable and affectionate daughter. —y except that the man thought it was not large enough 
last book, the “ Miser Married,” she thus dedi-|)., noid a hat. ‘Not hold a hat !—bless you!” said 


ithe tradesman, “look there !”—at the same time 
|taking his own hat off his head, putting it in the 


“To you, from whom I inherit the faculties | pox, and shutting the lid. This perfectly satisfied 


which have enabled me to compose a book ; to) the buyer, and, after some further conversation, he 
whose industry I am indebted for the means of Jei-|' paid for the box, and carried it off with the hat in 
sure, and by whose kindness I am permitted to) jt—_the owner not recollecting the circumstance of 
enjoy it, do I dedicate that book, as I have dedi-) putting it in the box until a considerable time after 
cated my life. Of your talents, which have broken) jts being carried off. 
through the fetters of ignorance, I will say nothing. | — : — 
They are before the world; and the world has A wonperrut wire !—On the south wall ot 


judged favourably of them. Of your conduct I may | Stratham church, there is a monument with the 
ibe allowed to say, that its tenor is—independence }) following inscription: “Elizabeth, wife of Major 
for yourself, and unlimited indulgence to all around , General Hamilton, who was married forty-seven 
l you. I trust mine has proved that I am not insen- | Ye@ts, and never did one thing to displease he: 

|| husband !” 














being holiday time, would excuse the introduction 
of so humble a person, the governess was invited | 
to join the company, and Marianne Langley ap-| 
peared. On that blissful evening I made my peace | 
with the most forgiving angel who ever extended | 
mercy to transgressing man, and, relinquishing my! 
intention of going abroad, I persuaded her to quit! 
her miserable situation as a dependant upon vulgar, 
upstarts, and, following her to London, we were. 
married. 


] 





— | 
An Irishman standing on the pier at Newburgh, was asked | 
where he was from: “ Och,” said he, *‘ 1am from every place | 
but chis, and whea the steamboat contes I'll be from this too.” | 


sible of the blessing.” 7 

In illustration of the good sense of this amiable'| THE sINGLE-SPEECHED PARROT.—There is an 
lady, we transcribe the following answer to the | eastern story of a person who taught his parrot to 
| question—“ Do you not think there is something repeat only the words, “ What doubt is there of 
jsalutary in the custom that confines a young lady | that?” He carried it to the market for sale, fixing 
lat home, or sends her out under a safe conductor ?”’ || the price at one hundred rupees. A mogul asked 
| © The universal prevalence of this custom has jthe parrot, ‘Are you worth one hundred rupees ?” 
| rendered conformity to it indispensable ; and I per- | The parrot answered, ‘“* What doubt is there of 
\ceive that my system is so opposite to general man- |that?” The mogul was delighted, and bought the 
ners, so liable to be taken for what it is not, that it bird. He soon found out that this was all it could 
|is unsafe to practice it. I feel that I am right; but say: being ashamed now of his bargain, he said to 
junless my countrymen and contemporaries had the | himself, “I was a fool to buy this bird.” The 
same ideas of right, my single opinion must, and | parrot exclaimed, as usual, “ What doubt is there of 


‘ought, to give way before theirs. That a woman | that?” 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. The three painters.—We once beard an artist describe vew-York Theatre —Brarnam.—Mr forres! has won 

to ee : 8 a nS Sci the three greatest poets of the present age in the language of HI tresh laurels in personating this grandes: of Mawurin’s cha- 
his own profession. “* Scott,” said he, ‘ exceiled in painting | racters. Ere we begin to praise him, however we muft 





aera : 








iA. 





Brown's Noveis.—Antaur Meavyn.—This we 
the greatest of Browa's productions. It has not the regu- || bear the touch of pature’s pencil, and the tints which per 
larity of Wieland, nor does the narrative keep alive through- | 
out the same intense curiosity as in Edgar Huntley, but, in| their features more picturesque than stupendous. Moore 


the heart-consnming passion of some of the scenes, the awful |/takes his yiews from the most delicious of tropical climes, 


pictures of suffering and horror with which others are wrought | where earth and sky are dressed iv the hues of paradise, ana 
up, and the pleasing vein of romance which pervades many || nature's richest tveasures are poured out on the scene. Aj 


parts of the story, it sarpasses ail others of its author's works. | these he copies in the glowing colours of the original, till | 


It is thought that many of the traits of Mervyn were copied | breezes, balsamic with the breath of love, seem to exhale 
by the author from himself: he is a youth of a most amiable |’ {rom the silent pictare. Byron also copies nature from * the 
and philanthropic disposition, and is the hero of the tale ; || clime of the east and the land of the saa.” But as the placid 
yet far greater strength of creative talent is exerted in em- | seasons of the south are most beautiful, so its tempest, are 
bodying the character of Welbeck. The last named per- |! most terrible. He can depict the beauty, as well as the 
sonage, in the course of the narrative, is guilty of almost)! pravdeur of the oriental scenery, but he loves best to do it 
every species of wickedness, which at length involves him |! when the clouds of a rising storm mingle their darkness with 
in ruin; but his depravity springs rather from weakness of | the mellow tints of day. If he delineates earth dre-sed iv 
principie, yielding to temptation, and the control of events, | flowers and verdure, heaven is lowering upon it, threatening 
than from native malignity. He at first becomes, from siv- || to war sts loveliness With the convulsions of natare; or if he 
gular motives, the patron of Mervyn, whose safety and re | pictares the cloudless eastern sky gh wing with hues unknown 
putation are for a time endangered by the connexion ; and, |! to the frigid uorth, it is when it shibes apon a withered aud 
in the relation existing between them, they bear some re- | blighted desert.” 

semblance to the two leading characters in Caleb Williams | — : 

In Arthur Mervyn, as in the romance we remarked on in our| Milton —* There is scarcely amore remarkable instance 
last number, scenes ol desolating pestilence are brought be- | of the tr.ilty of buman reason,” says the tnographer of this 
fore the reader, and portrayed in such vivid colours, that || S7¢#t poet, “ thao oar anther gave in gunteereny thip poem 
attenuon is fixed with admiration for the author's powers, || (Paradise Regained) to Paradise Lost.” It woud indeed 
while the heart recoils with ioatbing from the shocking sub- | ¢ such a striking proof, allowing it to be tue, that we do 
ject. Mrs. Sheily, in ber tate admired novel, * The Last ‘pet believe a word of it, The only instance ot Muton’s ex 
Man,” refers to Arthur Mervyn as containing true pictares || ’'®*S!"S this preference, that we ever read of, was the loi 
of the same horrors which are slightly drawn in her own || ‘OW! + The poet was on terms of intimacy with an old 
work, but which her pencil is incompetent to delineate fully | gentlemen who belonged to the society of trends: when he 





Nassau-street.— Whenever the members of the common | of hus, who, when next they met, said to the bard, * Friend 
council do what they can tor the prosperity, health, and ac || Milton, in this book (how has, said much about Paradise lost 
commodation of their leilow citizens, we have great pleasure | but I iind nothing about Paradise tound '’’ It was trom thi. 
in publishing the resait of their exertions to the world. This / int that the author iormed the plan of writing Paradise Re- 
is a pleasant part of an editor's duty. In no one instance, we || -ained ; aud whe» be had finished it, he presented a copy 
have frequently thought, could our aldermen better consult | \o his quaker sriend—(tuis we mean for a kind o1 a pun!)—say 
the wishes of their constituents, than by removing part of the | ing, * idere you wili Aud something better than my former 
wooden railing of the Middle Dutch Church, and widening || work.” it these words be the only proot ot the strange pre 
Nassau-street from Cedar street to Maiden lane. This could if ference so often wondered at, and we know vi vo other, it is 
be done at an inconsiderable expense, and would greatly || easy to suppose that Miiton only meant the last work would, 
contribute to the beauty and convenience of this great tho- || from its subject, be more pleasing to the quaker than the 
roughiare. We had written the above, when we were told/|| first Eveu i we were well assured that Milton was in the 
dy one of the aldermen, that the corporation actually had it|| habit of naming and defending this preference in different 
in contemplation to adopt the very measure we were about || companies, we could not believe that such was really bis 
torecommend. ‘his information, therefore, renders it un- || opinion ; but should rather conjecture he had at first aflected 
necessary that we should say more upon the subject at pre- || to think so, from a capricious whim--poets are much given 
sent, than merely to congratulate our friends of the first ward | to them—and afterwards maintained, from obstinacy, a trait 
upon the intended improvement. |}tor which Milton’s tempex was remarkable. It is certainly 
whe eumdered || diflicuit to believe that Milton alone could have erred, when 
bis wile, attempted to kill his child, and who poisoned him i iepa poner phon geal —s an tas nes 
self, was brought to commit such acts from the brutal habit lg a bearer plees " Se Wess a oF Cee 
of getting drunA, which rendered him callous to the joys of be tenet Sabie te — ws ———— 
this world and the penaities of the next. “ Oh! that men) Stratagems of war.—Every body has beard of the Irishman 
will put an enemy into their mouths, to steal away their | who captured aconsiderable number of the enemy by sur 
brains !”’ ruundigthem An exploit of the same kind is reiated in the 
| history of the crusades, where we are told of a Saracen who 
‘took halt a dozen Christians by surrounding them wilh ihe 

cord of has tent. He must bave been equal to the Spaniards 
| who catea wild horses and cattle by throwing noosed ropes 
| over their necks. 








Dreadful effects of intemperance —M "Lean, 





Cure for the Consumption.—The Saturday Evening Post 
says, * An important medical discovery will soon be brought 
into notice ;it consists in a new remedy to prevent the forma 
tion of consumption to those predisposed, and to cure it when 
formed, in nine cases out often. We are informed that it is 
as effectual as the lately found remedy against intemperance, A queer kind of smuggiing.—Many of the laws of our state 
and consists of two different articles to be used together—one | an4 corporation are ot a kind that may easily be evaded 
to be taken into the stomach in the palatable shape of cho- Among those may be mentioned one which obliges the mas- 
colate, ayrup, oF milk—ond the other sa be inhaled into the ters of vessels, who land alien emigrants in the city, to give 
lungs as a sweet aod fragrant pertume.” security thatthey shall not, within a certain time, become 
chargeable to the public. To evade this law, the anaval ia- 
portation of toreigners is usually landed in New Jersey, 
whence they make their way to this city through various 
and the “ Legacy.”"—We have seen prose puffs disguised channels —A short time since, a large cargo of emigrants 
under the form of scientific dissertations and items of news; Were landed at Amboy, and on the night after their arrival, 
but we never before saw one in the shape of a sermon. Jf two sloop loads were smuggled into town. Query.-- Will not 
the reader wishes to be in possession of ‘such a literary curi. | ay One who employs them be liable to the charge of dealing 
osity, he bas only to turn to some advertisements of the | in contraband goods? We understand a number, who missed 
Chatham Museum in the daily papers; he will there find one the opportunity of being smuggled, attempted to force their 
or two regular homilies, descanting in a most devotional Way, ciub in hand, on board one of the steamboats bound for 
strain on the works of creation—the wonders of nature—the the city, but were vigorously repulsed by the crew. A year 
last resurrection—and the big walnut tree—which any one 
may behold and contemplate, on paying dwenty five cents! an attempt ot this kind was made, and almost succeeded 
‘This is what all Mr. Scadder’s preaching aims at! We The emigrants, favoured by the superiority of their numbers 
adore religion—but we abhor cant, in whatever manner it is ad the suddenness of their attack, effected a lodgment on 
used, and especially when employed in the way of turning a the deck, and were carried as lar as Elizabethtown point 
penny. Here the boat came to, and the crew and lawlul passengers 

é : - uniting their strength, ejected the interlopers into the water. 

Another cure for the tooth-ach.--Burnt alam, black pep- Phis oceasioned a multtude of oaths and a deal of splashing ! 
per, and ginger, equal parts ; add spirits of camphor, and dip senna jcarnetinad 
a piece of lint inthe mixture, with which fill the hollow tooth 
by means of a biunt needle. Tried more than a thousand 
times--never failed—always proved effectual. 





Pufing.—We have seen advertisements put into almost 
every shape that can be imagined. We have seen rhyming! 
puffs set to the tunes of the ** Knight Errant,”’ “ Bonny Doon,” 


' 
Hiccups.— A young woman has been cured of the hiccups 


worse than the disease. 


vade them are sunny and cheerful, rather than luxuriant, and 


|, tad finished his Paradise Lost, he sent a copy to this friend | 


or two ago, just after the annual cargo was landed at Amboy, | 


the landscape of northern regions His sketches || pause to assure bim that we do not belong to thai class of in- 


|| diserimipate applauders, who, zealous as they profess to be 
|| for the encouragement of native talent, are in reviily ity great 
jestenemies We would say more while on this digression, 
|| did not our high opinion of Mr. Forrest's good sense per- 
|}suade us, that the slightest hint, if indeed any be necessary, 
| will be sufficient to put him on his guard against the il! efects 
of gross and senseless flattery. But to reiura to the subject — 
few works of the present day have called forth a greater di- 
|| versity of opinion than Matarin’s Bertram. By sume it is 
ranked among the most gigantic productions of modern gt 
nius; by others, it has been denounce?’ as unnetura!l in its 
conceptions, ill adapted to pePformanece, and execrably im 
|; moral in its tendency. That the character of Bertram is al! 
| together unnatural, we are not willing to allow. Beings of 
| the same stamp, we own, are rarely to be found; but such, 
| we believe, may at times exist in real life Exce.sive wrongs 
and sufferings, acting upon passions of peculiar force and 
|; construction, may at length produce that “ madness of the 
|| heart” which is the spring of Bertram’s actions ; avd almost 
j;any one who witnesses the developement of the character 
|| while he shudders at its atrocity, may feel in his own bosom 
the germ of those very feelings which give it birth. This 
| tragedy, it is true, is not well adapted to representation 
| unleas the two leading characters are iu the ablest hands ; 
but then, few plays are more effective. As for its moral 
tendency, we cannot see why it is so excessively bad. The 
| catastrophe leaves a disagreeable impression opon the mind ; 
wy this very impression is the strongest proof that the (ate 
of Bertram has effectually warned us t shun the crimes 
j which led to it. The reckless daring and unbending pride 


| of the towering wretch inspire us with awe—with a feeling 
|) near akin te admiration ; but not with the admiration which 
|| would lead us to imitate his actions. Mr. Hazlitt—whose 
| le, by-the by, is to praise every thing good or bad in Shak 
i speare, and abuse all his successors—chorges the drama with 
| being too poetical, and perhaps not without reason. The 
| ven of Maturin poured forth such a continual stream of poetic 
jimagery, that it has sometimes encumbered bis language, 
|| and clouded the simplicity of passionate expression. In this, 
| however, Shakspeare, and many others, bave offended more 
jarossiy; it is the crying sin of the best dramatic poets.— 
** Take it for all and all,” we have no doubt that, afier th: 
| works of the English Eschylus. this is one of the finest tra 
| gedies in our languege. Mr. Forrest’s performance of Ber 
| tram has fewer faults than any thing we have yet seen him 
jenact; and though we observed occasional imperfections, we 
|remember none that amounted to a deviation from the pai! 
jhe assumed. In his interview with the prior, when, at the 
| mention of revenge, he works himself up to a frenzy of pas 
jsion, and imagines his form drowning before him, we thought 
jhim, at the conclusion, somewhat defective; instead of a 
| wild laugh of savage joy at bis visionary triumph, he uttere: 
cries which were rather expressive of suffering. He deserves 
| commendation, however, for avoiding, in many other passa 
| ges, those hysterical effusions of passion which Kean too often 
| introduces into the part Mr. Forrest was also deficient in 
giving effect to the more pathetic scenes, and those where 
the softer traits of Bertram’s disposition appear; and he 
sometimes, bat not often, fell into the mouthing strain. With 
| those few exceptions, bis performance was splendid in the 


| highest degree ; and, crowded as the house was, the audienc: 


was held throughout in the most attentive silence, interrupte! 


only by applause. Mr. Forrest's Bertram is less fauitles 
‘and finished than Kean's, but we have no hesitation in saying 
ihat in many passages he was decidedly more brilliant and 
effective. Though we do not agree with certain “* Calm 
| Observers,” that Mr. F is already equai to Kean and Mac 

ready, we have no doubt that, in time, he will be superior t 

| both—provided always, (as the lawyers say,) early succes 

does not spoil him. We must now speak of Mrs. Dall, and 
lwe scareely know how to say enough ia her praise. Those 
j who are foud of strong excitement will not find an entertain 

ment more to their taste than her enactment of Imogine; bu 

persons who cannot depend upon the strength of their nerves 
lshould not ventare to witness it. We believe there wer 
very few preseat on the occasion of ‘which we speak, whos+ 
looks were not sometimes stiflened with horror, while she 
depicted the woes oi the heroine 


Tall men.—At a dinner in Louisvilic, K. there were preser 
five gentlemen, whose united height was thirty-two feet f 
linches! The height of each was as follows: The tallest was 
six feet eight and a quarter inches! the next six feet six and 

a half inches! the next, six feet six inches! the next, six fee! 
four and a quarter inches! and the last, six feet four inches 


' 


Literary --Those who have examined the manuscripts 
the Waverly novels, assert that Sir Walter never dots his 1's 


by being piunged all over ia cold water! The remedy is | We may venture to pronounce this to be the fact, as we have 
,it from eye witnesses.— Ling. pap 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LOVE'S LEGENDS. 


Sooo 
No. 4. 


Sing on, ye birds! 
That, warbling sweet, delight yourselves 
Within the summer grove. Ye flowers! 
Waft your blest fragrance round, and let 
The little zephyrs, as they pass along, 
Stay their light wings, and hang with joy 
Over your sweetness. Lovely morn, 
Shine clear ! let not a cloud be seen, 
Or any thing that tells of grief !— 
Therefore, O sun! brush e’en the dew 
Away—it looks too like a tear !— 
To-day—to-day, the young and beautiful 
Are wedded to each other! Spread 
Abroad the joyful strain—that Love, 
For once, is all triumphant !— 
See—where they kneel in happiness— 
The lovely pair—before the altar, 
And offer up their bright-hued wreaths 
Of myrtle and of roses—which, 
As Hymen binds together, Love, 
With his little fingers, tears away 
Each thorn—nor leaves e’en one behind ! 

This is a sight 

That's not too often seen—therefore, 
All natare, joy you now !--Perchance 
Twill be a weary while, ere you 
Shall view the like again ! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LOVE'S FIRST, BRIGHTEST DREAM. 


Past are the days when friendship seemed 
To smile supremely blest, 

Past are the days when pleasure beamed, 
And love gave life a zest ; 

’Twas then that hope on bliss would dwell, 
When every scene was fair ; 

But now the blighted cheek can tell, 
How brief those moments were. 


Yet "twas not friendship's fickle light, 
Nor pleasure’s treacherous day, 

Nor sickness, with its yellow blight, 
Which chased content away ; 

O no, it was Love's floweret fair, 
With morning's blushes decked, 

It withered—life seemed but a care— 
And hopes and joys were wrecked 


Though other joys he still can find 
To sooth his broken heart— 
To calm the tempest of his mind, 
And sorrow bid depart ; 
Though woman's love his smiles may mect— 
Yet, ah! it ne’er can beam 
Upon his ruined soul as sweet 
As Love's first, brightest dream 





TO MARY 


When countless stars are bright, 
And glancing o'er the sea, 
1 turn from their pale light, 
To think awhile on thee, Mary! 
On thee, as in life’s sunny morn, 
Ere youth's first dream was o'er, 
Ere every light of joy was gone, 
That beams on life's dull shore, Mary ! 
Thy fragile form, e'en now, 
Arises to my view ; 
The same pale marble brow, 
As in our last adieu, Mary ! 
Though every spark of hope has perished, 
, Yet memory will recal 
Each thought, each feeling that I cherished ; 
And thee, thee, most of all, Mary ! 


IsaBEL. 











Ray. | 





————— ee 


THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
BY JOHN RODMAN DRAKE. 

When Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night, 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous <iyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure, celestial white, 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sup, 
She called her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 
The symbol of her chosen land ! 
Majestic monarch of the cloud !— 

Who rearest aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumping joud, 

And see the lightning-lances driven, 
When stride the w, griors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaver ! 


Child of the Sun! to thee ‘tis given 
To guard the banner of the free— 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar, 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory ! 
Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sigu of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal-trumpet tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, ) 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glauce 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall 
Like shouts of flame on midnight’s pall ! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes beiow 
That lovely messenger of death. 
Flag of the seas! op ocean's wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frightened waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack. 
The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly, 
In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 
Flag of the free heart’s only home, 
By angel-hands to valour given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven | 
For ever float that standard sheet ! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
Aud Freedom’s banner streaming o'er us 





COME, HAIDEE! 
BY T. MOORE. 
Night's jewelled hand is flinging 
Soft dew on tree and flower ; 
The nightingale is singing 
Within his lonely bower! 
Soft odorous gales are creeping 
Across the waveless sea, 
” Bright watch the stars are keeping — 
Come, Haidee 


Within these deep recesses 
I've spread thy rosy bed : 

With flowers I'll wreathe thy tresses 
With odours bathe thy head ; 

My true heart tales I'll tell, love! 
Till morning's light we see, 

Then kiss a kind farewell, love ! 

Come, Haidee ' 





| 








COME, DRINK WITH ME. 


Come, drink with me !—and may the wine, 
Rousing and gladdening us together, 
Shed over that cold heart of thine, 
One Grst bright beam of sunny weather. 


I long have pined, beneath the shade, 
The wintry lowering of thy brow ; 
And it is time, my baughty maid, 
That I should feel it summer now. 
Well, if | may not drink with thee, 
1 needs must pledge me to some other ; 
My soul is ripe for love and glee, 
And mirth’s a flame too bright to smothe: 


Yet, wheresoe’er my cup is vowed, 
Not all my heart shall with it go ; 
Still, loveless as thou art, and proud, 
For thee its deepest thoughts will flow 





THOU ART WELCOME AS THE DAY. 


Thou art welcome as the day, lady mine, lady mine, 
As the loveliest of May, lady mine ! 
And the azure-vested night, 
On her summer wings of light, 
Hath not eyes more softly bright 
Than are thine ! 


Thou art beautiful as flowers, lady mine, lady mine 
As the fairest in my bowers, lady mine ! 
I've the lily and the rose, 
But the bues that they disclose, 
O, what are they to those 
That are thine? 


Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady mine 
Ere the noon upon it glow, lady mine! 
But the noon must have its ray, 
And the snow-wreaths melt away, 
And hearts—why should not they ? 
Why not thine ? 





I SAW TWO CLOUDS AT MORNING 


I saw two clouds at morning, 
Tinged with the rising sun ; 
And in the dawn they floated on, 
And mingled into one. 
I thought that morning cloud was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west. 


I saw two summer currents 
Flow smoothly to their meeting, 
And join their course, with silent force, 
In peace each other greeting ; 
Calm was their course through banks of green 
While dimpling eddies played between. 


Such be your gentle motion, 
Till life's last pulse shall beat; 
Like summer's beam, and summer's stream 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease— 
A purer sky, where all is peace. 





TO A CHILD ON ITS BIRTH-DAY 


My child, this is thy natal day, 
And might a father’s prayer 
For thee inspire his votive lay, 
What blessings should’st thou share 


Shall wit, or wealth, or beauty, move 
Thy sire to bend his knee ? 

I hold thee far too dear, my love, 
To ask these things for thee. 


If wish of mine might prove of worth, 
Be this thy portion given: 

Thy mother’s blameless life on earth— 
Thy mother’s lot in heaven ! 
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